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comes merged in altruistic or social action. " Tlie
social state/' he says, "is at once so natural, so
necessary, and so habitual to man, that, except in
some unusual circumstances, or by an effort of
voluntary abstraction, he never conceives himself
otherwise than as a member of a body."l This is
perfectly true, but does not imply a sublation of
selfishness. A man " never conceives himself other-
wise than as a member of a body;" but it does not
follow from this that he will subordinate his own
interests to the interests of the other members when
the two clash. In cases of conflict the individual
often tends to sacrifice the good of his neighbours
to his own good; and he may do so although he
fully recognises the social consequences of action,
just because he still remains at the ethical stand-
point which treats private good as superior to public.
It is true, as Mill contends, that, " in an improving
state of the human mind, the influences are constant-
ly on the increase, which tend to generate in each
individual a feeling of unity with all the rest; which
feeling, if perfect, would make him never think of,
or desire, any beneficial condition for himself, in
the benefits of which they are not included."2 But
this is not sufficient to connect the two antagonistic

1  Utilitarianism, p. 46.    But no statement of the sociality of
man could be more explicit or satisfactory than that of Butler,
Sermons, i.

2  Utilitarianism, p 48.